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Another  number  on  Africa!  But  Africa 
i-  being  stressed  this  year,  as  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  reading  and  of  study  courses  in  the 
churches  of  all  our  missionary  denomina- 
tions. 

And  here  is  a  good  story,  which  breathes 
of  Vfrica  in  every  line,  hut  is  full  of  human 
interest  and  of  the  universal  sentiments.  It 
is  one  more  proof  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,  for  a  novelist  hardly  would 
have  felt  free  to  solve  a  tangle  of  diffi- 
culties thus  simply  or  to  make  all  turn  out 
so  well  for  his  several  characters. 

We  commend  Dr.  McCord's  story  to  all 
who  arc  interested  in  Africa:  and  to  all 
friend-  of  the  American  Board;  and.  in 
particular,  of  the  Woman's  Board,  which 
maintain-    Inanda  Seminary. 

W.    E.    S. 


Entered    a1    the    Posl    Office,    Boston,    ' 
The   American    Board   <-t    Commissioners   for    Foi  -     l  »    B< 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  MAID  IN  ZULULAND 

By  James  B.  McCord,  M.D.,  of  Durban. 

The  South  African  sun  has  taken  the  early  morning 
chill  from  the  air,  the  dew  has  disappeared  before  the 
warm  rays  and  the  wedding  party  looks  out  on  a  bright 
day.  The  bridegroom  stands  on  the  gently  sloping  hill- 
side below  the  kraal  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  bride's 
party,  for  the  wedding  is  about  to  take  place.  Pres- 
ently from  over  the  hill  come  the  bride  and  her  friends, 
dancing,  singing  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  bridegroom's 
father  and  brothers.  When  the  bride's  party  arrives,  the 
festivities  begin.  Her  father  stands  forth  and  tells  in  a 
loud  voice  what  a  dutiful  daughter  she  has  always  been, 
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how  she  has  worked  in  the  garden  and  raised  com  and 
beans  and  potatoes  and  izindhlubu  and  amaselwa  and  all 
the  vegetables  the  men  are  so  Eond  of.  And  her  friends 
shout  "Wow!  \\'o\\'  What  a  wonderful  girl!"  Then 
her  father  goes  On  to  Call  attention  to  how  fat  she  is  and 
how  beautiful,  while  .she  tries  to  look  unconcerned  and 
her    friends  again   shont   their  approval.      Then   he  shows 

the  presents,  which  she  has  brought  to  the  bridegroom's 
father  and  brothers,  and  tells  wdiat  a  clever  girl  she  is 
to  he  able  to  make  such  pretty  and  useful  things,  amid 
further  applause  of  her  friends. 

A  fter  her  father  has  en- 
larged on  her  good  points 
for  some  time,  he  becomes 
thirsty  and  the  others  are 
thirsty  also,  so  the  beer  is 
passed  around  and  all  par- 
take. Then  the  bride- 
groom's father  steps  for- 
ward and  tells  how  they 
have  given  fifteen  cattle 
for  this  girl  and  how  she 
should  work  hard  and  raise 
for  such  a 
to  show  that 
she  is  worth  so  much. 
Then  he  enlarges  on  the 
good  points  of  his  -on  while 
the  young  man  stands  out 
unabashed,  for  he  has  been 
married    several    times    be- 

One   of  the   Dressy   Couples. 


enough     too< 
good  hnsban< 


fore  and  is  not  nervous.  Moreover  his  other  wives  are 
even  now  present  to  hear  his  praise  and  to  see  who  their 
new  comrade  is  to  be. 

By  this  time  the  afternoon  is  well  begun  and  all  have 
had  several  drinks  of  beer,  which  makes  them  feel  happy, 
and  the  dancing  proceeds. 

The  bride's  party  dances  and  the  groom's  party  dances, 
trying  to  see  which  can  dance  the  better.  Afterwards 
each  young  man,  with  his  spears  and  shield,  prances  out 
alone,  jumps  high  in  the  air,  brandishes  his  spears  and 
shield  and  tries  to  show  everyone  what  a  strong  and  brave 
and  warlike  young  man  he  is. 

As  evening  approaches  the  bride's  girl  friends  gather 
around  her  as  if  to  protect  her,  while  the  young  men 
gather  around  the  groom,  dressed  in  their  finest  beads 
and  feathers,  and  rush  to  capture  the  bride.  She  is  at 
last  captured  in  spite  of  the  mock  defense  and  the  bride- 
groom leads  her  off  in  triumph  and  the  wedding  cere- 
mony is  over.  But  the  celebration  is  not  over,  for  the 
guests  stay  and  drink  beer  until  it  is  all  gone,  and  that 
may  be  several  days. 

The  young  man  who  won  the  most  admiration  from 
the  spectators  was  the  groom's  younger  brother,  Mtetwa. 
He  jumped  the  highest  and  was  the  handsomest  and  put 
up  the  bravest  appearance  generally.  He  had  no  wives 
as  yet  but  all  knew;  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  Durban 
to  work  for  the  money  with  which  to  get  a  wife,  and 
many  wondered  who  the  lucky  girl  was  to  be.  But  Mtetwa 
told  no  one.  Perhaps  he  had  not  fully  decided  himself. 
But  he  smiled  at  everyone,  for  he  was  young  and  healthy 
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and  happy  and  life  was  before  him.     He  intended  to 

mam  wives  and  be  a  great  Ill;m  1M  his  tribe.  Perhaps  he 
would  even  come  to  be  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  great 
king,  Dinizulu,  and  that  would  be  a  high  honor  indeed. 
So,  as  he  danced,  lie  smiled  and  laughed  and  was  happy, 
and  Nomaceki  and  Busisiwe  looked  at  him  with  admira- 
tion shining  from  their  eyes,  for  wias  lie  not  indeed  a 
brother  to  he  proud  of?  They  had  joined  in  the  dance, 
hut  they  liked  best  to  pause  when  they  could  and  watch 
Mtetwa. 

Mtetwa  went  to  Durban  soon 
after  the  wedding  and  hi-  two 
small  sisters  went  about  their 
daily  duties  and  pleasures.  One 
morning  several  years  after  the 
wedding  the  two  girls  took  their 
hoes  as  the  day  was  breaking  and 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  their 
usual  work.  As  they  bent  over 
their  work  their  thought-  were 
busy.  Nomaceki  was  the  older 
and  more  thoughtful,  though  not 
so  large  and  strong  a-  Busisiwe, 
and  her  thoughts  were  wandering 
off  to  the  large  shady  tree-  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  under 
which  David  and  his  wife,  Daisy,  had  started  a  school 
and  where  David  preached  every  Sunday  and  told  won- 
derful stories  which  -he  had  never  heard  before.  She 
had  been  to  see  the  school  once  and  to  the  preaching  -er- 

<; 
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vice  twice ;  and  she  and  Busisiwe  were  going  today  really 
to  study  in  the  school,  for  they  would  like  to  see  how  the 
books  talked  and  told  such  strange  stories. 

Was  Busisiwe  thinking  about  going  to  school?  Oh 
no.  She  was  thinking  about  more  important  things.  She 
had  been  chosen  for  the  isigodhla  of  the  king,  Dinizulu, 
and  the  time  was  approaching  for  her  to  go  to  the  royal 
kraal  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  the  queen  mother.  She 
had  agreed  to  go  to  school  with  Nomaceki,  but  her 
thoughts  were  in  far  off  Zululand. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  sun  became  hot,  so  the  girls  hid 
their  hoes  in  the  bushes  and  sat  down  to  their  breakfast  of 
boiled  sweet  potatoes.  Then  they  went  round  the  hill 
to  the  school-tree.  They  approached  somewhat  timidly, 
for  there  were  twenty  pair  of  eyes  looking  at  them,  big 
and  little  eyes  and  middle-sized  eyes.  Daisy  was  teaching 
this  morning  and  she  welcomed  the  girls  kindly  and  gave 
them  a  seat  on  the  ground,  for  the  logs  and  stumps  were 
all  occupied.  Then  they  saw  a  little  girl  stand  up  and 
look  inside  a  book  —  Busisiwe  had  never  seen  a  book  be- 
fore —  and  tell  a  story  about  a  little  boy  and  his  dog. 
The  girls  slipped  up  behind  the  little  girl  who  was  read- 
ing and  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  see  where  the  story 
came  from,  but  they  saw  nothing  except  some  crooked 
lines  in  the  book.  Then  they  listened  carefully  to  see  if 
they  could  detect  where  the  story  came  from,  but  they 
could  hear  no  sounds  whatever  coming  from  the  book. 
Then  they  sat  down  and  gazed  gravely  at  the  teacher,  for 
there  were  many  wonders  in  the  world  and  this  must 
be  one  of  them.     After  some  time  the  teacher  came  to 


them  with  a  chart  and  set  them  to  studying  their  letters, 

and  thus  the  girls  started   tO   School. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  Nomaceki  and 
Busisiwe.  They  did  not  neglect  their  gardens,  bul  every 
morning,  aider  their  work  was  dune,  they  would  slip  over 
to  the  school-tree  and  pronounce  their  A   B  C,  and  on 
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Sunday  they  would  come  with  the  other  children  and  a 
few  grown  people  and  listen  to  David  as  he  told  of  Jesus 
and   the   wonderful   things  that   he   said.        And   little   by 

little  new  thoughts  and  new  feelings  came  into  their 
hearts   and   the  pleasures   of  the  old   life  were   forgotten 


in  the  joy  of  the  new  life,  for  Nomaceki  and  Busisiwe 
both  became  Christians  and  looked  on  the  world  with 
new  eyes.  Busisiwe  forgot  the  honor  that  was  to  be 
hers  when  she  should  go  to  the  kraal  of  the  great  king. 
Both  girls  were  completely  happy. 

But  the  happy  days  were  not  to  last  long.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  Boers  were  still  fighting.  The  Boer  army 
was  approaching  from  the  north  and  the  English  army 
was  approaching  from  the  south.  There  was  a  Boer 
outpost  not  far  from  David's  home.  As  he  was  going 
one  night  to  a  neighbor's  kraal  to  see  a  child  that  was 
sick,  he  had  to  pass  near  the  Boer  sentry.  The  sentry 
called  out  to  him  to  halt,  but  David  was  very  deaf  and 
did  not  hear,  so  he  kept  right  on.  The  sentry  thought 
that  he  was  an  enemy  and  shot  him,  so  Daisy  was  left 
without  a  husband  and  the  girls  lost  their  teacher  and 
pastor. 

Then  the  Boers  and  the  English  met  in  a  terrible  bat- 
tle near  by,  and  the  natives  were  in  terror  lest  they  should 
all  be  killed.  The  Boers  were  defeated  and  their  women 
and  children  were  gathered  together  by  the  English  to  be 
taken  down  to  the  coast  to  the  concentration  camps  there. 

But  worst  of  all  to  Busisiwe,  she  heard  that  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  great  Dinizulu  were  coming  to  take  her 
for  the  chief.  Three  months  before  this  would  have 
been  good  news  to  her,  but  now  it  struck  terror  to  her  heart, 
for  she  was  sure  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  a 
Christian  at  the  chief's  kraal. 

Moreover,  at  her  husband's  death,  Daisy  had  decided 
to  return  to  her  father's  home  on  the  coast,  so  the  school 


must  be  closed  and  perhaps  never  opened  again  mar 
their  home.  They  talked  things  over  between  themselves 
and  they  talked  things  over  with  Daisy.  She  told  them 
that  if  they  could  once  gel  down  to  [nanda  to  the  mission 

school  under  Mrs.  Kdwards,  they  would  he  taken  care 
of  and  taught  to  read,  and  could  hear  all  ahout  Jesus. 
But  that  was  hundreds  ^^  miles  away  and  the  Country  was 
full  of  soldiers  and  they  did  not  know  the  way.  I  hit 
Busisiwe  must  do  something,  and  what  to  do  she  did 
not  know. 

As  the  three  were  discussing  the  matter  and  almost  de- 
ciding that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  they  saw  a  party  of 
English  soldiers  pass  with  a  large  number  of  Boer  v. 
men  and  children  in  wagons  on  their  way  to  the  coast. 
As  they  looked  the  same  thought  came  to  each.  They 
would  follow  the  soldiers  and  so  find  their  way  to  Maritz- 
burg.  From  there  Daisy  knew  the  rest  of  the  way,  and 
if  they  kept  near  the  soldiers  they  would  be  comparative- 
ly safe. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  work  especially  early, 
really  before  light.  Instead  of  working,  however,  they 
left  their  hoes  in  the  field  and  followed  the  soldiers,  in 
company  with  Daisy.  It  was  a  long,  hard  journey,  for 
Maritzburg  was  over  two  hundred  miles  away  and  they 
must  walk  the  whole  distance  and  must  keep  up  with 
the  wagons.  At  night  they  would  sleep  in  the  high  gr 
by  the  wayside  or  in  some  patch  of  dense  woods.  They 
were  terribly  afraid  of  the  dark  but  they  were  more 
afraid  of  being  discovered  by  their  father  and  brother- 
who  would   surely   follow   them.     At  every  hilltop   they 
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looked  back  carefully  to  see  if  they  were  being  pursued, 
but  day  followed  day  and  there  was  no  sign  of  pur- 
suers, and  Maritzburg  was  now  only  two  days  off. 

That  night  they  slept  at  a  native  kraal,  for  they  began 
to  think  that  they  would  not  be  followed.  The  next 
morning,  as  was  their  custom,  they  hid  by  the  roadside 
to  see  the  troops  and  wagons  go  by  before  they  took  the 
road  themselves.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  step  into 
the  road  after  the  troops  had  passed,  they  saw  two  men 
approaching  in  haste  and  they  drew  back  trembling  when 
they  recognized  their  father  and  brother.  They  lay 
very  still  in  the  grass  while  the  two  men  hurried  on 
toward  the  troops.  They  learned  afterward  that  their 
father  had  waited  long  for  them  the  night  after  they  had 
left  home.  The  next  morning  he  had  enquired  for  them 
at  the  neighbors.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  that 
Jie  had  discovered  that  they  had  gone  after  the  troops, 
and  he  overtook  the  troops  the  day  before  they  reached 
Maritzburg. 

After  that  the  girls  were  afraid  to  travel  by  the  road 
again  or  to  follow  the  troops,  so  they  struck  out  across 
the  hills  for  Inanda,  eighty  miles  away.  They  asked 
their  way  from  place  to  place  and  without  further  ad- 
venture reached  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  afternoon's  wTork  at  Inanda  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  girls  were  looking  forward  to  the  hour  of 
recreation  before  supper  when  they  could  leave  off  speak- 
ing in  the  difficult  English  and  could  talk  to  each  other 
in  their  own  Zulu.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  out  in  the  orchard 
with  a  dozen  girls  overseeing  the  digging  of  the  last  of 
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sonic  holes  where  she  intended  to  set  out  orang 
the  nexl  daw  She  had  devoted  the  lasl  thirty  y< 
the  Zulu  girls  at  fnanda  and  now,  though  some  time  past 

the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  her  "eye  was 


ige  trees 

nc  ik\i  u<i\.     .^iu   ii. mi  ucvuicu  uirty  years  to 

the  Zulu  girls  at  fnanda  and  now,  though  some  ti 
the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten,  Iht  "eye  - 
dim  nor"  her  "natural    force  abated/'     As  she  directed 
the  work  oi  the  girls,   she  glanced   from   time  to  time 

toward  the  hills  where  she  could  see  three  girls  approach- 
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ing  and  they  walked  as  though  they  had  traveled  far. 
Daisy  led  them  up  to  Mrs.  Edwards  with  her  greeting 
"We  wish  von  good  afternoon,  Queen  lad},"  while  the 
two  girls  followed  timidly.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  felt  uncomfortable  in  their  heathen  blankets,  for  the 
school  girls  all  wore  nice  clean  dresses.  Mrs.  Edwards 
smiled  a  greeting"  on  Daisy,  but  her  smile  had  an  added 
warmth  as  she  turned  toward  the  two  girls  behind.      "And 
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who  are  these?"  she  asked.  "These  are  two  friends  of 
mine  who  want  to  be  Christians,  so  they  have  come  to 
you,"  Daisy  replied  simply.  The  school  girls  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  stop  their  work  and  stare  at  the  new- 
comers, but  Mrs.  Edwards  turned  toward  them  a  moment. 
"Keep  on  with  your  digging/1  she  said,  "it  has  not  been 
so  very  long  since  you  were  all  newcomers  yourselves." 
At  the  mild  rebuke,  the  girls  ducked  their  heads  and  be- 
gan to  dig  most  diligently.  Mrs.  Edwards  walked  a  lit- 
tle way  toward  the  school  buildings  with  Daisy  and  her 
companions  and  directed  them  to  the  office  of  Miss 
Phelps,  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  girls  were  quickly  given  their  places  in  the  school 


and  soon  felt  very  much  at  home.  The  firsl  thing  the) 
did  that  evening  after  supper,  was  to  get  pen  and  paper 
and  with  the  help  of  Daisy  write  a  letter  to  their  brother 

Mletwa.      They   learned   that    he   had  heen   converted   and 

had  gone  to  the  school  at  Amanzimtoti  to  study  and  that 

he  had  taken  the  name  Anion,  in  order  that  he  might  he 
known  by  a  Christian  name.  They  told  him  that  they 
were  at  Inanda  and  asked  him  to  send  word  to  the  folio 
at  home  that  they  were  safe.  When  their  father  passed 
them  on  the   road,  as  they  lay  hidden   in   the  grass,   they 

had  seen  a  look  on  his 
face  that  troubled  them, 
for  they  loved  him  dear- 
ly, lie  had  not  heen 
well  for  some  months 
and  the  long,  hard  trip 
in  pursuit  of  them  and 
the  fear  and  anxiety  for 
them  had  made  him  look- 
so  sick  that  they  were  al- 
most sorry  they  had  run 
away.  But  the  -tern 
look  on  their  brother's 
face  made  them  afraid 
to  s h o  w  themselves. 
Now  they  tried  to  send 
word  home  that  would 
take  all  anxiety  from 
their   father's  mind. 
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When  he  received  their  letter,  Amon,  as  we  shall  now 
call  him,  came  at  once  to  see  them  and  sent  word  to  his 
father  that  they  were  safe  and  that  he  would  take  good 
care  of  them.  So  the  girls  were  established  at  school 
and  the  anxiety  at  home  was  relieved. 

They  were  now  happy,  but  their  troubles  were  not  yet 
over.  Nomaceki's  health  began  to  fail.  The  dreaded 
isifuba,  or  chest  trouble,  had  attacked  her.  She  became 
thin  and  began  to  cough  and  was  soon  too  weak  to  walk. 
Then  Amon  came  and  took  her  to  Amanzimtoti  where  he 
could  look  after  her  and  where  the  mission  doctor  could 
see  her.  The  doctor's  wife  took  her  into  her  own  home 
where  she  could  feed  her  and  nurse  her.  After  a  time, 
Nomaceki  began  to  improve  and  in  a  few  months  she 
could  go  back  to  school  again.  But  she  repeatedly  be- 
came sick  on  the  coast,  so  that  at  last  the  doctor  told 
her  that  she  must  return  home  to  the  hills  and  mountains 
where  she  was  born.     But  Busisiwe  remained  at  Inanda. 

Although  Nomaceki  felt  it  was  a  great  trial  that  she 
could  not  continue  her  studies,  she  did  not  complain  but 
lived  a  true  Christian  life  at  home.  She  told  her  younger 
sisters  all  about  Inanda.  She  told  her  parents  about 
Jesus.  She  went  from  kraal  to  kraal  telling  about  her  Sav- 
iour, and  although  only  a  Zulu  girl,  she  began  to  preach. 
After  a  time  she  had  a  little  body  of  Christians  about  her, 
ready  to  be  formed  into  a  church  when  her  brother  Amon 
should  finish  his  studies  in  the  theological  school  and 
come  home  to  preach.  After  several  years,  her  parents 
both  became  Christians  and  united   with  the  others   in 
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their   services.     Then    Nomaceki   thought   that  life  was 
\  ery  full  of  joy. 

Bui  Other  troubles  were  in  store  for  Anion.  While  he- 
was  in  theological  school  his  oldest  brother  died  and  his 
five  wives  became  the  property  of  his  next  brother  who 

already  had  three  wives.  Then  this  second  brother  died 
and  the  eight  wives  were  inherited  by  Anion  who  was  the 
only  remaining  son,  and  this  happened  just  as  he  was 
read\-  to  go  home  to  begin  preaching.  Now  Amon  being 
a  Christian  didn't  want  eight  wives.  I  le  didn't  want  even 
one  wife  yet.  But  the  eight  wives  wanted  Amon,  and 
they  sent  word  to  him,  calling  him  to  come  home  and  ac- 
cept what  his  good 
fortune  had  sent  him, 
for  according  to  Zulu 
custom  and  English 
law  they  were  really 
his  wives,  and  a  Zulu 
obeys  Zulu  custom 
and  English  law.  I  le 
could  not  go  home  and 
he  a  polygamist,  and, 
if  lie  went  home  to 
preach,  the  eight  wives 
would  claim  him.  1  le 
didn't  know  what  to 
do.  1  le  went  to  the 
missionary  for  advice, 
hut     the     missionary 
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ficulty,  for  Anion  did  not  feel  that  he  could  honorably 
repudiate  the  wives  and  so  bring  disgrace  on  his  family, 
and  he  couldn't  accept  them.  So  he  refused  to  go  home 
and  hoped  that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  appear. 

Meanwhile  the  government  tax  and  the  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  the  wives  lived  became  due.  This 
amounted  to  about  ten  dollars  for  each  wife  and  alto- 
gether made  a  very  large  sum  for  a  Zulu  man  who  had 
no  money.  Anion  could  not  go  home  and  could  not 
earn  the  necessary  money  by  preaching,  so  he  went  to  Dur- 
ban to  work  for  the  money.     Amon  was  discouraged, 

A  few  months  later  he  came  to  his  missionary  with  a 
radiant  face  and  told  him  the  rest  of  the  story.  "I  am 
so  happy/"  he  said,  "and  yet  I  feel  very  humble.  For 
I  am  a  man  and  strong  and  have  been  going  to  school  for 
many  years,  and  was  even  ready  to  go  out  and  preach 
to  my  people,  but  when  this  trouble  came  upon  me  I  was 
completely  overcome  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But 
God  has  shown  to  Nomaceki,  my  little  sister,  what  He 
has  withheld  from  me,  for .  she  was  the  more  worthy, 
and  she  has  found  the  way  out  of  my  difficulty  for  me. 
She  took  my  wives,  when  my  brothers  died,  had  them 
come  to  her  hut  every  morning  for  an  hour,  read  the 
Bible  to  them  and  taught  them  to  read  for  themselves 
and  told  them  about  Jesus.  Now  they  also  have  become 
Christians  and  have  consented  to  go  to  their  fathers' 
homes  and  I  am  free."  And  Amon  sat  and  smiled  and 
smiled  and  smiled,  for  he  was  happy  because  he  could 
now  go  home  and  preach  the  gospel. 

When   Amon   was   about  to   leave   for   home,   he   felt 
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troubled  about  leaving  Busisiwe  and  her  younger  sist< 
so  far  from  home  without  any  man  of  the  Family  near  to 
look  after  them.  But  at  Amanzimtoti  he  had  met  Simon, 
who  came  from  near  his  home  and  the  two  became  fast 
friends.  So  he  brought  Simon  to  the  doctor's  wife,  at 
whose  house  all  the  sisters  spent  their  time  when  not  at 
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school,  and  introduced  him,  saying  that  he  was  to  he  in 
the  place  of  a  brother  to  Busisiwe  and  her  sisters  while 
he  himself  was  away.  This  commission  Simon  fulfilled 
most   faithfully  and  willingly. 

lie  was  a   brother  to    Busisiwe  and   her   sisters    for  a 

year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  home  for  vacation 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  Anion.  As  a  result  of  that  talk, 
both  seemed  much  pleased  and  Simon  sat  down  to  write 
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a  letter  to  Busisiwe.  Now  it  is  against  the  rules  for  a 
girl  at  Inanda  to  receive  letters  from  a  young  man  and 
Simon  knew  this.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Miss  Phelps, 
explaining  that  Anion  had  given  his  consent,  and  asked 
her  permission  to  write  to  Busisiwe,  saying  that  he  wished 
to  marry  her.  In  his  letter  to  Miss  Phelps  he  enclosed 
a  letter  to  Busisiwe  telling  her  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  which  we  do  not  need  to  repeat,  as  it  was  confi- 
dential. But  when  Busisiwe  read  her  letter,  she  was 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  school,  for  she  had  come  to  know 
Simon  well.  She  read  the  letter  many  times,  but  she 
had  never  written  to  a  young  man  and  she  didn't  know 
exactly  how  to  answer  the  letter.  Besides  she  had  heard 
one  girl  severely  scolded  for  becoming  engaged  while 
she  was  in  school.  Moreover,  if  she  became  engaged  the 
other  girls  might  tease  her  about  it,   for  Zulu  girls   do 
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sometimes  actually  tease  each  other.  And  there  may 
have  been  other  reasons  besides,  for  who  can  tell  what 
is  way  down  deep  in  a  girl's  heart.  At  any  rate,  Simon 
waited  long  and  had  no  answer  and  he  was  in  despair. 

Miss  Phelps  had  observed  that  Busisiwe  had  notwrit- 
ten  any  letter  since  receiving  Simon'-,  and  the  days  w< 
passing,  so  after  a  few  days  she  called  her  into  her  office, 
and  asked  her  if  she  was  going  to  marry  Simon.    Busisiwe 
hung  her  head  to  hide  her  blushes. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"Haven't  yon  told  him  yet?" 

Busisiwe  confessed  that  she  had  not  written  to  him 
yet.  Then  Miss  Phelps  took  her  gently  in  hand  and  ex-. 
plained  that  it  was  not  right  to  keep  such  a  fine  young 
man  waiting  in  uncertainty  for  so  long,  and  that  she 
must  write  to  him  and  tell  him  either  "yes"  or  "no." 

Busisiwe  thought  about  this  for  a  moment  and  then 
-aid  "I  am  afraid  to  say  'yes/  and  1  really  don't  want  to 
say  'no.'  n 

After  some   diplomatic  encouragement  she   finally 
down  and  answered  the  letter  and  the  answer  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to   Simon,  and  also  to  herself. 

llefore  they  could  he  married.  Simon  must  work  to 
get  the  money  for  the  presents  which  he  must  give  to 
her  parents  and  Busisiwe  must  work  to  get  the  money  for 
her  wedding  clothe-,  so  they  must  both  leave  school. 
Busisiwe  came  to  the  doctor's  wife  to  work  and  learn  how- 
to  keep  house  while  Simon  went  away  to  Johannesburg 
to  work   for  the  money    for  the   wedding.     Just   before 
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the  doctor  and  his  wife  left  for  America  on  their  fur- 
lough, they  received  the  following  letter  from  Simon, 
who  was  then  working  in  Johannesburg. 

"Dear  Queen  Lady — I  write  to  ask  concerning  your 
health.  I  am  well.  But  I  write  to  thank  you  for  being 
a  mother  to  Busisiwe.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me  for  marrying  her  before  you  come  back  to  be 
at  the  wedding.  Because  I  can't  wait,  I  will  marry  her 
at  Easter  time. 

It  is  I,  your  obedient  servant, 

SlMOX   KUBHEKA.". 
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The  Conditional  Gifts  Plan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  offers  you  a  good  investment.  In  the 
judgment  of  many  of  our  best  business  men  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  American  Board 
give  abundant  assurance  that  its  Conditional 
Gifts  Funds  will  be  safely  and  wisely  managed. 
In  all  the  Board's  history  of  over  a  century  ev- 
ery payment  has  been  promptly  made  and  every 
agreement  faithfully  kept.  The  payments  are 
also  guaranteed  by  Invested  Funds  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  Moreover,  the  rates  of 
interest  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  safe 
investments  frequently  fluctuate  and  often  de- 
crease, while  the  rate  of  income  paid  by  the 
Board  will  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of 
the  beneficiary's  life.  The  Plan  offers  certainty 
of  income,  with  prompt  and  regular  payments 
at  a  fair  rate,  and  the  assurance  that  eventually 
the  Board's  work  in  extending  the  kingdom  will 
be  benefitted. 

For  details  you  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

FRANK  H.  WIGGIN, 

Treasurer  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 

14  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,   Mass. 
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Missionary  Herald 

A  wide-awake,  illustrated,  modern  magazine.'  Monthly,  75 
cents  per  year.     In  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents  each. 

Year  Book  of  Missions  for  1918 

Combines  two  publications  at  the  price  of  one.  The  Almanac 
of  Missions  and  the  Prayer  Calendar  under  one  cover.  Artistic, 
informing,  interesting.  Is  'much  admired.  Price  ten  cents  ;  by 
mail,  twelve  cents. 

Envelope  Series 

A  quarterly  issue  of  handy  size ;  each  number  contains  a  fresh 
interesting  article  on  some  aspect  of  the  foreign  missionary  world. 
Usually  illustrated.     Price  ten  cents  a  year. 

Maps  of  the  Missions 

In  booklet  form;  four  color  maps  of  all  the  Board's  missions, 
with  location  of  mission  stations  indicated.  Up-to-date;  in- 
valuable for  reference.     Price,  fifteen  cents. 

Story  of  the  American  Board 

By  Secretary  William  E.  Strong.  An  account  of  the  Board's 
first  hundred  years.  Three  editions :  Library,  $1.75 ;  Popular, 
$1.00;  Paper  Cover   (without  map),  50  cents. 

Literature   and   Leaflets    of  the   American   Board   may   be 
had   by   addressiiig;: 

John   G.   Hosmer,   Congregational   House,    14   Beacon   St., 
Boston,   Mass. 

Or    at   the    District    offices: 

Rev.    Edward    Lincoln    Smith,    D.    D.,     4th    Avenue    and 
22nd    St..    New    York    City. 

Rev.    A.    N.    Hitchcock,    D.    D.,     19     So.    La    Salle    Street, 
Chicago,    111. 

Rev.    H.    H.    Kelsey,    D.    D.,    417    Market    Street, 
San   Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  ENVELOPE  SERIES 

year  expired  April  1,  1917.  Many  sub- 
scribers have  already  paid  for  renewal. 
Have  you  renewed  your  subscription  for 
the  current  year?  The  label  on  the  en- 
velope in  which  this  number  is  mailed 
indicates  the  date  of  the  expiration. 

You  will  renew,  will  you  not?  We  are 
confident  you  got  many  times  ten  cents  worth 
of  value  out  of  the  publication  last  year. 

And  then  your  subscription,  as  we  have 
said  before,  helps  to  give  a  substantial  subscrip- 
tion list  to  the  Envelope  Series  and  so  upholds 
its  standing  with  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
maintains  its  second-class  mailing  rate  privilege. 

If  you  could  secure  us  a  few  new  subscrib- 
ers, we  should  greatly  appreciate  your  aid. 

Please  remit  a  dime  with  your  address  to 

JOHN  G.  HOSMER,  Agent, 
14  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


